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JUNE MEETING, 1895. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 13th instant, 
at three o'clock p. m., the President, Charles Francis Adams, 
in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting and the list of donors to the 
Library were read. The most important of the gifts to the 
Library was a large and valuable collection of books and bound 
newspapers selected by Mr. Thomas G. Frothingham from the 
library of his father, the late Hon. Richard Frothingham, 
Treasurer of the Society for thirty years. Many of the news- 
papers belong to the Revolutionary period, and were used by 
Mr. Frothingham in the preparation of his historical writings. 

It was announced that the Council had voted to omit the 
stated meetings for July, August, and September, and had 
authorized the President and Secretary to call a special meeting 
if occasion for one should arise. 

Rev. Dr. S. E. Herrick was appointed to write a memoir of 
the late Hamilton A. Hill, and the Hon. Charles R. Codman 
a memoir of the late Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, for publication 
in the Proceedings. 

Rev. Morton Dexter then read the following commu- 
nication : — 

Alleged Facts as to the Pilgrims. 

Mr. S. W. Cowles, of Hartford, Connecticut, is the owner 
of a copy of the " Breeches " Bible, of the edition of 1588, upon 
some of the margins and blank leaves of which are notes in 
an old-style handwriting. These indicate that the book once 
belonged to William White, of the Mayflower company, and 
also to Elder Brewster. Upon some points they contradict 
accepted beliefs. 

Unfortunately the history of the volume since the times of 
the Pilgrims cannot be traced. Mr. Cowles bought the book 
in 1888 for twelve dollars from Mr. Charles M. Taintor, of 
Manchester, Connecticut. When and from whom Mr. Taintor 
had obtained it are unknown. Mr. Cowles appears to have 
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owned it for some five years before appreciating the possible 
importance of the notes. During this interval Mr. Taintor 
died, and his family has proved unable to supply any informa- 
tion about the book. Mr. Cowles courteously allows it to be 
examined by any historical student, and I have lately taken 
advantage of his kindness. 

The binding of the volume seems comparatively modern. 
The name " Barker " is on its back at the bottom, where that 
of the publisher commonly appears. A number of rude and 
clumsy yet sometimes spirited and even amusing illustrations 
occur. Apparently children have been allowed to scrawl freely 
upon the pages of the book. The handwriting of the notes varies 
considerably, sometimes in a single entry. In several cases an 
attempt plainly has been made to reproduce the original hand- 
writing by tracing with a modern pen, the result of which is 
greater difficulty in following the earlier words. But most of 
the notes are fairly readable. 

An examination of them with reference to their historic 
truth and value leaves one unable in many instances to reach 
satisfactorily positive conclusions. Some possess no historic 
significance ; but most of them are worth study. Those which 
throw additional light upon the history of the book are the 
following : — 

"William White his Book 1608." 

"This book in y e dauntless ship, and brought back for William 
Brewster, 1622-3." 

" We took this book with our Company on board y e ship Lion, 18 th 
July, A. D. 1632." 

" Robert Burdett was born 25 of March, 1696." 

" Fredirick Burdett son of Robert Burdett Citizen and Plaisterer of 
London, was born March y e 16 th , 1742, in the parish of St. Clement 
Danes in the county of Middlesex." 

" Was Crisened April y e 19, 1742, in y e said parish." 

The front cover also bears on the inside the inscription, 
"Thomas Corser, Bridgenorth, 1813." 

These entries indicate that the volume came over in the 
Mayflower, but soon was returned to England and then brought 
back to America ; that it passed into Brewster's possession, 
and that probably it was carried to England again at some time 
before 1696, and was there in 1742, and also was either there 

33 
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or in Canada — there being both an English and a Canadian 
Bridgenorth — in 1813. But the entries in regard to the two 
Burdetts and Corser prove nothing as to its whereabouts when 
they were made. They may have been written from memory 
or report by immigrants after their arrival here. 

The notes which affect historical conclusions hitherto ac- 
cepted may best be considered separately. One is that already 
cited : "This book in y e dauntless ship, and brought back for 
William Brewster, 1622-3." 

Here the word " dauntless " begins with a small letter. 
So far as that fact goes, a ship by that name may be meant. 
But there is no record of any ship so called in the early history 
of the colony. Probably the word is an adjective. The entry 
may signify that the Bible went back in the Mayflower. At 
any rate, it raises the query how the volume got back to England 
in time to be returned to America before the middle or end of 
1622, but affords no light in reply. 

Another note relates to Governor Carver. It runs thus : 

" John Carver. Sonne of James Carver, Lincolnshire Yeoman. 
Called by y° grace of God Governor of our Colony Dec y° 10 th 1620 
for one year." 

Hitherto nothing about Carver's origin has been known. 
If this statement as to his father be true, it is a distinct addi- 
tion to our knowledge. Without more evidence it cannot be 
disputed successfully ; yet by itself it hardly has conclusive 
force, especially as the declaration in the closing sentence 
of the entry is a mistake. Carver was not chosen governor of 
the colony on December 10, 1620. He was elected first on 
November 11 (21), 1620, and re-elected on March 23 (April 2) 
following. 

Several facts are alleged about John Howland, as follows : 

"John Howland landed y* Boston in ye harbor Sep' 21"' 1627 and 
joined our company y' New Plymouth Colony. John Howland mar- 
ried Katharain Tilley granddarter of John Carver governor apointed 
Anno Domini 1620 of Plymouth now called New Plymouth. Infant 
Sonne Born to John and Katherain Howland y' Six o.clock morning 
Nov. ye 23. Anno Domini 1629." 

The only John Howland known to have been at New 
Plymouth as early as any part of 1627 is John Howland who 
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came over in the Mayflower. It is quite clear that this note 
refers to him. But there is neither evidence nor probability 
that he had gone back to England by 1627. Certainly he did 
not land in Boston in September of that year, because in the 
July preceding he was in New Plymouth, and was one of those 
who then subscribed to the agreement on the part of the 
colonists to buy their commercial freedom from the merchant 
adventurers in London. 

Furthermore, he did not marry " Katharain," but Elizabeth 
Tilley, and she, whatever her first name, was not a grand- 
daughter of Governor Carver. Carver possibly buried a child 
or two while in Leyden, but he had neither child nor grand- 
child with him at New Plymouth according to the records, 
which name the members of his household. As for the alleged 
son of John Howland and his wife, I have thus far discovered 
no record bearing upon the statement of the note. 

Several of the entries naturally relate to William White, — 
some definitely, others probably. They are these : — 

" William White his Book 1608," the same entry occurring again 
with the date "1619." 

" At Amsterdam Holland. April. Anno Domini 1608." 

"Leyden Holland March 1609." 

"Left Delfthaven in Holland. Sailed for Southampton, August 
1620." 

" William White Sailed from Plymouth in y e Ship Mayflower y e 6 th 
flay of September Anno Domini 1 620. Nov y e 9 th came to the harbour 
called Cape Cod." 

"Landed y' Plymouth December y e 11 th 1620." 

"William White Maried on y e 3 d day of March 1620. to Susannah 
Tilly. Peregrine White Born on Board y e Mayflower in Cape Cod 
harber. Sonne born to Susanna White December 19 th 1620 y' Six 
oclock morning. Next day we meet for prayer and thanksgiving." 

White's ownership of the book at the dates mentioned is 
possible, and in the absence of any evidence to the contrary 
may be assumed. The same is true of the record which seems 
to place him in Amsterdam in April, 1608. When he went 
thither is unknown, and he may have been one of those who 
went over to Holland in 1607, or early in 1608. Or he may 
have been one of the English immigrants whom the Pilgrims 
found residing in Amsterdam. 
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It is less probable that he was in Leyden in March, 1609, 
yet it is by no means impossible. Official leave was granted 
the Pilgrims on February 12 by the authorities of Leyden to 
remove thither, and although they did not transfer themselves 
as a body until nearly or quite midsummer, there is no proof that 
some, including White, may not have preceded the remainder 
of the company. 

The time of departure from Delfthaven for Southampton also 
may be stated correctly as August, 1620, if White personally 
is referred to ; yet this is improbable. The company sailed for 
England on July 22. Those who intended to go at all appear 
to have gone together then. There is no record of any one 
lingering until August in Holland, and then joining the others 
at Southampton ; and such an addition to their number prob- 
ably would have been mentioned. Nevertheless, it is not im- 
possible that White did thus remain behind and follow them. 
John Robinson sent them a letter, dated July 27, which reached 
them before they left Southampton, and White may have been 
its bearer. But the probability is against the trustworthiness 
of this entry. 

The three notes naming the dates of the departure from the 
English Plymouth, the arrival at Cape Cod, and the landing at 
New Plymouth, are correct, unless it is intended to intimate 
in the last that White was one of those who landed on Decem- 
ber 11 (21) at Plymouth. He was not one of the ten who then 
first set foot on shore. But the statement is true if it only 
means that a landing was made upon the date given. 

The entry concerning the marriage of William White can- 
not be accepted. The presumption is that the wedding oc- 
curred in Leyden. In the absence of proof to the contrary it 
is safe to assume this ; but there is no record of it as here 
described. The archives of Leyden contain scores of allusions 
to the Pilgrims between 1609 and 1630 ; but although they 
recently have been examined for evidence afresh and with 
special care, no trace of this marriage can be found. 

There were three Whites in the company at Leyden. One 
was William White, a tobacco merchant. He remained in 
Leyden, and apparently never married. Another was the 
William White of the Mayflower company, to whom the note 
in the Bible refers. He was a wool carder or comber. He was 
married, but on February 11, 1612, not March 3, 1620. Nor 
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did he marry Susannah Tilley, but Susanna — the name also 
is recorded as Anna and as Ena, from the sound of its familiar 
abbreviations — Fuller. There is no record of his having mar- 
ried again, or of the loss of his first wife. The third White 
was Roger, a grocer, and he was married on March 3, but in 
1621, not 1620, and, dates apart, he married Elizabeth Wales. 
Apparently the writer of the notes in the Bible had some 
knowledge of the facts, either personally or by report, but 
confused both persons and dates when writing. As for Pere- 
grine White, he was born not on December 19, 1620, but be- 
tween November 28 and 30, during the absence of the second 
exploring party on Cape Cod. 

Furthermore, there is no record in the histories nor much 
inherent likelihood that the Pilgrims held a special Thanks- 
giving service on December 20 in any such sense as to justify 
calling that day, as it recently has been termed, the first 
Thanksgiving Day in New England. 

December 20 — the date here clearly is given in the Old 
Style — was the Wednesday on which they finally selected 
the location of their intended village, and on which some of 
them went ashore and began active building operations. It is 
recorded that on that day they offered prayer for divine direc- 
tion. It was natural that their petitions also should be accom- 
panied by expressions of gratitude to the Almighty, and to this 
extent the occasion may have been one of thanksgiving. But 
there is no evidence that anything corresponding to what since 
has been called Thanksgiving Day can be assumed to have been 
observed, but ample and positive evidence to the contrary. 

They are known to have been in the greatest haste to choose 
the site of their colony and to begin building their houses. Of 
course their principles forbade labor on Sunday, so that they 
must have felt the more eager to make full use of each week 
day for hastening the work of settlement. Many of them were 
ill already. Indications abounded that at any day inclement 
winter weather, such as they already had experienced, might 
set in again. In fact, it did set in that very afternoon, and 
the signs of it must have been apparent. It is incredible that 
they should have devoted any considerable portion of that 
day to a thanksgiving service. 

Another note records the gift of the Bible containing it 
by Susanna White (Winslow) to William Brewster. After 
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White's death his widow soon married Edward Winslow. In 
connection with this note that already quoted, which speaks of 
the Bible as " brought back for William Brewster, 1622-3," 
recurs to mind. It is impossible to determine now how a book 
belonging, or which bad belonged, to White came to be brought 
back from England for Brewster, and to remain after all in 
White's possession until his death, and to be given later by his 
widow to Brewster. 

Two more notes deserve brief mention. One is this : — 

" Y e ship Mayflower, departed from us in y e month of March y e 

12 th 1621." 

This refers to the return of the Maj'flower to England, and 
the date probably is wrong. She appears to have remained 
about a month longer. Bradford's History says that she sailed 
" aboute this time, or y e beginning of Aprill," i. e., the last of 
March or early in April ; and Mr. Charles Deane, the editor of 
Bradford's History, quotes Smith's New England's Trials as 
saying " about the fifth of April." 

The remaining entry, already mentioned once, is in these 
words : — 

"We took this book with our Company on board y e ship Lion 18 th 
July A. D. 1632." 

If this date is given as that of the embarkation of her passen- 
gers, as it appears to be, it certainly is open to question. In 
the archives of this Society is an original bill of lading which 
she brought over, and which is dated " London this 22d of 
June." Moreover, the Winthrop Papers (I. 90, quoted in 
Bradford's History, 304, note) declare that her company had 
been on board " twelve weeks," and " eight weeks from the 
Land's End," and include a letter from John Humfrey to John 
Winthrop dated June 21. She must have sailed about June 24, 
and she arrived in Boston September 16. In view of the fre- 
quent delays at that period before finally leaving the coast, 
and of the record about the Land's End, it may be that some 
passengers joined her company and carried the Bible on 
board with them as late as Jul}- 18, more than three weeks 
after she appears to have set sail. But this does not seem 
probable. 

Examination of these notes suggests the following conclu- 
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sions. They do not appear to be forgeries or other attempts to 
deceive, but they abound in manifest errors. Whether their 
now unknown writer or writers recorded them merely for pri- 
vate purposes or for the benefit of posterity cannot be deter- 
mined. It is probable that they were written not later than 
the next generation but one, or even than the next generation, 
after the landing of the Pilgrims, and they may have been in- 
scribed by an actual Pilgrim hand. But the writer either 
never had known or had forgotten the exact facts as to most 
of the matters involved. Perhaps the notes were written in 
the writer's old age, after the lapse of years had caused the 
memory to fail. 

But for the demonstrable inaccuracy of so many of the notes 
it would be — and perhaps it nevertheless may be — accepted 
as probable that the Bible once belonged to William White, 
and later to William Brewster, and that it was brought over 
by White in the Mayflower. It certainly is of real and con- 
siderable interest to antiquaries, and especially to all students 
of Pilgrim history. But nothing which the notes declare is 
sufficiently well established by their statements alone to war- 
rant the rejection of the hitherto accepted authorities when 
the former and the latter disagree. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green communicated a paper on Benjamin 
Tompson, the earliest native American poet, with some biblio- 
graphical notes on his literary works. 

Among the rare books in the library of the late John Carter 
Brown, Esq., of Providence, is a copy of the poem entitled 
" New-Englands Tears for her Present Miseries," which was 
written in Boston during Philip's War. It is a book of extreme 
rarity, so much so that after many inquiries it is not thought 
that another copy exists either in this country or in England. 
By the kindness and courtesy of a son, Mr. John Nicholas 
Brown, one of our Corresponding Members, who now has 
control of that famous library, I have been enabled lately to 
have the use of the volume in these rooms, and to make a 
careful collation of its pages ; and to his liberality in this 
matter I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness. 

The following is a reproduction of the titlepage, as near as 
modern type will allow : — 
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New-Englands Tears 

FOR HER 

Prefent Miferies: 

o R, 

A Late and True RELATION of 
the CALAMITIES of 

NEW-ENGLAND 

Since APRIL laft paft. 

With an Account of the Battel between the 
Englijh and Indians upon Seaconk Ylain : 

And of the Indians Burning and Destroying of 

Mar/bury, Rehoboth, Chelmsford, Sudbury, 

and Providence. 

With the Death of Antononies the Grand Indian Sachem ; 
And a RELATION of a Fortification begun by 
Women upon Bojlon Neck. Together with an Elegy on 
the Death of John Winthrop Efq; late Governour ofCon- 
netticott, and Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Written by an Inhabitant of Bofton in New England 
to his Friend in London. With Allowance. 

LONDON Printed for N. S. 1676. 
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A collation of the book, with numerous extracts from the 
text, — beginning with the half-title on page 1, — is as 
follows : — 

Titlepage, verso blank ; pages 1-14, " A j Narrative | of | 
New Englands | present j Calamities," with the following 
subheadings and lines : — 

Pages 1, 2, six lines on page 2, — 



A 

NARRATIVE 

OF 

New Englands 

PRESENT 

CALAMITIES. 

15 April 1676. 



HAT means tbis silence of Harvardine 

Quills 
Whilst Mars Triumphant thunders on our 

(Hills ? 
Have Pagan Priests their Eloquence confln'd 
To no mans use but the mysterious Mind ? 
Have PA WA WS charm'd that Art which 

(was so rife 
To crouch to every DON that lost his life ? 
But now whole Towns and Churches fire and die, 
Without the pity of an Elegy. 
34 
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Nay, rather should my Quills, were they all Swords, 
Wear to the Hilts in some lamenting words : 
I dare not stile them Poetry, but Truth, 
The dwindling products of my crazie youth ; 
If these Essays shall rouze some quainter Pens 
'Twill to the Author make a rich amends. 

Pages 2-4, in ninety-seven lines, thirty -two on page 4, — 
Marlburies Fate. 

Hen London's fatal Bills were blown abroad, 
\ / \ / And few but Specters travel'd on the Road, 
V V Not Towns, but Men in the black page inroll'd 
Were in Gazets by Typographers sold ; 

But yet my hopes remain in perfect strength, 
New England will be prosperous once at length. 

Page 5, in twenty-nine lines, — 

Providences Fate. 
Hy muse we thus, to see the Wheels run cross, 
\/ \/ Since Providence it self , sustains a loss : 
* » Should Providence, but one day miss its watch, 
I fear the Enemy would all dispatch, 

'Tis happy for them, if their filth and dross, 
Be cleansed off, though by a common loss. 

Pages 5, 6, in thirty-three lines, five on page 5, — 

Seaconk Plain Engagement. 

ON our Pharsalian Plain, containing space 
For Caesar's Armies, Pompey's to outface, 

When shall this showre of Blood be over? when ? 
Quickly we pray (good Lord) say thou Amen. 

Pages 6, 7, in twenty-one lines, seven on page 6, — 
Hehoboth's Fate. 

I Once conjectur'd that these Figures hard, 
To reverend Newman's Bones would have regard. 
But were all Saints they met, it were all one case, 
They owe no Reverence to an Angels Face. 

Out of these Ruins, let a Phaenix rise, 

That may out shine the first, and be more wise. 
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Pages 7-9, in seventy-six lines, twenty on page 7 and eighteen 
on page 9, — 

Another black Parenthesis of woe, 

The Printer wills that all the world should know. 

Vpon the setting of that Occidental Star John Win- 
throp Esq ; Governour of Connecticott Colony, 
Member of the Royal Society ; who deceased in his 
Countreys Service 6 April, 1676. 



N 



Ine Muses, get you all but one to sleep, 

But spare Melpomene, with me to weep. 

From you whose bleared Eyes have Lectures read, 

Of many of our English Heroe's dead. 



The time he rul'd War never toucht his bound, 
When Fire, and Sword, and Death, raged all round. 
Above whose reach he reigns in Glories Rays, 
Singing with all the Saints his Makers praise. 

Followed by five lines on page 9, — 

EPITAPH1UM 

GReater Renown than Boston could contain, 
Doth underneath this Marble-stone remain ; 
Which could it feel but half so well as we, 
'Twould melt to Tears and let its Prisoner free. 

Pages 9, 10, in fifteen lines, six on page 10, — 

Chelmsfords Fate. 

ERe Famous Winthrops Bones are laid to rest, 
The Pagans Chelmsford with sad Flames arrest ; 
Making an artificial day of night, 
By that Plantations formidable light." 
Here's midnight shreekes, and soul amazing groanes, 
Enough to melt the very Marble-stones ; 
Fire-brands, and Bullets, Darts, and Deaths, and Wounds, 
Confusive Noyses every where resounds : 
The Natives shouting, with the English cries : 
With all the Cruelties the Foes devise, 
Might fill a Volume : but I leave a space, 
For mercies yet successive in their place : 
Not doubting but the foes have done their worst, 
And shall by Heaven, suddainly be curst. 
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Pages 10, 11, in forty-four lines, fifteen on page 11, — 
Sudburies Fate. 

Nee more run Lacquey Muse the Councel tell, 
What sad Defeat our hopeful Band befell : 
Since Fifty odd of Valours choicest Sons, 
Sinke into Deaths retiring Room at once. 



o 



B 



From this Aceldama they post away, 
To the Grand General for their ready pay : 
While fellow Sou[l]diers who escape the dint, 
Bounce our Exchecquers, but find little in't. 

Followed by five lines on page 11, — 

CELEUSMA MILITAIRE. 
Ut know stout hearts that Diadems and drowns, 
Will powre down from Heaven after your wounds ; 
Andyou shall find in Honours Lists aplace, 
Where Dastard Spirits dare not shew their Face. 

Pages 11, 12, fifteen lines, three on page 12, as follows: — 
About this time Died Major Willard Esq; who had continued one 
of our Senators many years, and Head of the Massachuset Bands. 
In 23 April 1676. 

EPITAPHIUM. 

Heat, Good, and Just, Valient, and Wise, 
New-Englands common Sacrifice : 
The Prince of War, the Bond of Love, 
A True Herorick Martial Dove : 
Pardon I croud his Parts so close, 
Which all the World in measure knows. 
We envy Death, and well we may, 
Who keeps him under Lock and Key. 

His Praises will, or are more largely celebrated ; but let this be ac- 
cepted according to the Nature of my Writings, which are but 
Brief and General. 

Followed by seven lines on page 12, — 

The Indians threaten to Dine at Boston on our Election. 
He hungry Dogs, scenting the bay good Cheer, 
Give out Bravadoes that they will be here. 
But hopes we have of an Election day, 
Although their Votes and Proxies keep away. 
We think they will our Ammunition smell, 
Which from our friends beyond Sea us befell. 



G 



T 
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Pages 12-14, in sixty-three lines, twenty-five on page 12, and 
two on page 14, — 



M. J. Antonomies the Grand Sachems Death. 



A 



Breathing time of silence had my Pen, 
But finds a scribling matter once agen. 
In Narraganset Land near Paquetuch, 
The English with the Natives try a pluck : 



Their Loaves for comfort round about them swam, 
And from their Bottles Neptune drinks a dram, 
He gap'd for men and all, but as God pleas'd 
By sturdy tackles of that care he's eas'd, 
With like observance to November's day, 
Keep the remembrance of this passage pray. 

Page 14, in twenty-eight lines, — 

On the Fortifications began by Women upon Boston Neck. 



A 



Grand attempt the Amazonian dames, 
Contrive, whereby to glorify their names, 
A Euffe for JBostons Neck of mud and turfe, 
Reaching from side to side, from surfe to surfe. 



These brave Essays drew forth mens nervous hands, 
More like to Daubers than to Martial Bands. 
These do the work and sturdy Bulwarks raise, 
But those who first began deserve the praise. 

The running headlines from pages 2 to 14 are " New-Englands 
Tears,'' on the verso, and " for her present Miseries," on 
the recto. " Finis " at the foot of page 14. 

In the printed catalogue of the Carter-Brown library, this 
work is given with no hint as to the authorship ; and the 
object of the present paper is to show that it was written by 
Benjamin Tompson, the earliest native American poet, and 
that under a different name it is another edition of the Sup- 
plement to " New-Englands Crisis," which was printed here, 
either by John Foster, of Boston, or by Samuel Green, of 
Cambridge. The English edition of this part of the poem 
is a thin pamphlet of fourteen pages, which differs materially 
from the American version, both by the addition of new 
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matter, including several entire pieces, and by a recasting of 
some of the lines. Enough, however, remains in common 
with the two editions to show that " New-Englands Crisis" 
and " New-Englands Tears " came from the same pen. 

According to internal evidence the London edition was 
printed at some period during the year 1676 subsequent to 
April 23, as that date appears on page 11 ; and clearly some 
months later, as it would have taken several weeks at the 
shortest to send the " copy " across the ocean, not to mention 
the time required to write it. If this view be reasonable, it 
could hardly have been issued from the press in London much 
before the early autumn. 

On the titlepage of the English copy " the Death of Anto- 
nonies the Grand Indian Sachem " is mentioned as one of the 
subjects of the book, but on page 12, where the lines are 
printed, the name of the Indian is given as " M. J. Autono- 
mies." Doubtless this was intended for the possessive form of 
Miantonomo, a son of the noted Narragansett chief, who was 
killed about that time. 

The Elegy in memory of Governor Winthrop, also men- 
tioned on the titlepage, was written soon after his death, and 
printed in a separate form as a broadside, with the appended 
signature of " B. Thompson " as the writer. If any further 
proof were needed as to the authorship of " New-Englands 
Tears," this fact would seem to settle it. The Elegy, as printed 
in the London copy, has seventy-two lines, not counting the 
heading ; but in the broadside there are eighty-eight, arranged 
in two columns, — showing that there were additions to the 
one, or omissions from the other. According to " A New and 
Further Narrative of the State of New-England . . . from 
March till August, 1676," in the Carter-Brown library, being 
a letter written from Boston by N. S., this sheet was printed 
here before July 22. Without doubt it was issued from the 
press of John Foster, as he was at that period the only printer 
in Boston; and the lines are surrounded by a heavy black 
border. The following is intended to be a reproduction of 
the heading, as nearly as modern type will allow ; and with 
it are given the first four lines of the Elegy, and the last 
two : — 
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A 

FUNERAL TRIBUTE 

To the Honourable Dust of the most Charitable Christian, Vnbiased Politician, 

And unimitable Pyrotechnist 

John Winthrope esq: 

A Member of the Royal Society, & Governour of Conecticut Colony in 

NEW-ENGLAND. 

who expired in his Countreys Service, April. 6th. 1676. 




Nother Black Parenthesis of woe 
The Printer wills that all the World should know 
Sage Winthrop prest with publick sorrow Dies 
As the Sum total of our Miseries : 

His labours cease for ever, but the fruit 
He reaps at Fountain head without dispute. 

The Boston Athenaeum owns a copy of the American edi- 
tion of the poem, which is supposed to be unique, but unfor- 
tunately it lacks the titlepage. Presumably the titlepage 
was somewhat similar to that of the London edition, though 
the running headline is " New-Englands Crisis." It is bound 
up with several other pamphlets ; and near the end of the tract, 
just before the last poem contained therein, appears the name 
of " B. Tompson " as the author, which seems to furnish all the 
proof needed to establish its origin. The book has recently 
been reprinted by the Club of Odd Volumes, Boston, in a 
very limited edition, under the editorship of Mr. James F. 
Hunnewell. 
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The following is a collation of the Athenaeum copy : — 

Titlepage and 1 leaf wanting ; 5-9, " New Englands Crisis | — | 
The Prologue"; 10-21, "New-Englands Crisis"; 22, "A Supple- 
ment"; 22-26, "Marlburyes Fate"; 26, 27, « The Town called Prov- 
idence | Its Fate " ; 27, 28, " Seaconk Plain Engagement " ; 28, 29, 
" Seaconk or Rehoboths Fate " ; 29, "Chelmsfords Fate," signed " B. 
Tompson " ; 30, 31, " On | A Fortification | At Boston begun by 
Women. | Dux Foemina Facti " ; running headline, " New-Englands 
Crisis " ; last page blank. 

This edition of the poem was printed either by John Foster, 
the pioneer printer of Boston, or by Samuel Green, of Cam- 
bridge, as at that time they were the only printers in the Eng- 
lish Colonies. From the fact that both Foster and Tompson 
were graduates of Harvard College within five years of each 
other, and on that account presumably more or less intimate, 
and from the general appearance of the book, I am inclined to 
think that it came from the Boston press. 

Benjamin Tompson, as he himself wrote the name, was the 
youngest son of William and Abigail Tompson, and was born, 
on July 14, 1642, in that part of Braintree which is now 
Quincy. He graduated at Harvard College in the Class of 
1662 ; and it may be worthy of note that each one of the six 
members of that Class lived for more than forty-six years after 
graduation. On leaving Cambridge he began to teach school, 
and to prepare boys for college ; and this calling became his 
life-work, though, like other men of that period who followed 
the vocation of teaching or preaching, he combined with it the 
practice of medicine. For some years he taught school in 
Boston, where Cotton Mather was probably one of his pupils, 
and also in Charlestown, Braintree, and Roxbury. Tompson 
died on April 13, 1714, and lies buried in Roxbury, where on 
his tombstone he is styled a " learned schoolmaster & physician 
& y e renouned poet of N : Engl :" According to the town 
records of Braintree, he was a "practitioner of physick for 
above thirty years," and he " left behind him a weary world, 
eight children and twenty-eight grandchildren." 

Samuel Kettell, in his " Specimens of American Poetry " 
(I. Introduction, xxxviii-xlii), makes copious extracts from 
" New-Englands Crisis," and says that to the author should 
" be awarded the distinction of being the first native American 
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poet." " On the whole, Tompson must be allowed consid- 
erable praise ; he is exceeded by none of his contempora- 
ries for correct and smooth versification." Kettell speaks of 
the copy of the book which he followed, as having lately been 
discovered by him ; and as apparently it lacked the titlepage, 
— certainly nowhere does he give the imprint, — I am inclined 
to think that it was the one now belonging to the Athenaeum 
library. 

The brothers Duyckinck, in their " Cyclopaedia of American 
Literature " (I. 71-73), also quote largely from " New-Eng- 
lands Crisis," including certain passages not given by Kettell. 
It is very likely that they, too, used the Athenaeum copy, as 
their description of the book is rather vague, and does not 
mention the imprint. 

Professor Moses Coit Tyler, in his " History of American 
Literature" (II. 21-23), gives some quotations from such 
parts of " New-Englands Crisis " as are found in KettelPs 
work, though he had never seen the original poem. He says 
of Tompson: " This poet's best vein is satiric, — his favorite 
organ being the rhymed pentameter couplet, with a flow, a 
vigor, and an edge obviously caught from the contempora- 
neous verse of John Dryden." In a note Professor Tyler 
adds : " My most diligent search for this book through public 
and private libraries, and even by advertisements in the pub- 
lic journals, has failed to bring it to my view." " I can hear 
of no one since then who has seen the book. What became 
of Kettell's copy ? " 

A biographical sketch of Benjamin Tompson is found in 
Mr. Sibley's Harvard Graduates (II. 103-111), which gives 
the main facts of his life and a list of his literary works, so far 
as they were known to the author. It is by far the fullest 
account of the poet that has as yet appeared in print, and was 
prepared with that painstaking accuracy which characterizes 
all Mr. Sibley's writings. 

I have in my possession two Elegies by Tompson, both 
printed as broadsides, which were unknown to Mr. Sibley, as 
they are not mentioned by him in his list of that author's 
works; One copy is entitled : — 

ST&e (Srammartans jFtmtral, | or, | An ELEGY composed upon the 
Death of Mr. John Woodmancy, | formerly a School-Master in Boston : 

35 
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But now Published upon | the DEATH of the Venerable | Mr. 
Ezekiel Chevers, | the late and famous School-Master of Boston in 
New-England; Who Departed this Life the | Twenty-first of August 
1708. Early in the Morning. In the Ninety-fourth Year of his Age. 

This sheet, signed " Benj. Tompson," was the subject of some 
remarks before the Historical Society, at a meeting held on 
October 10, 1889 ; and a reproduction in facsimile is given in 
the Proceedings (2d series, V. 2) of that date. 

The other copy is entitled : — 

A Neighbour's TEARS I Sprinkled on the Dust of the Amiable 
Virgin, | Mrs. Kebeial) Settall, | who was bom iDeceraier 30. 1704. 
and dyed | suddenly, 8ttg;tu(t 3. 1710. jEtatis 6. 

The type for the printed heading of this broadside is mor- 
tised in a block, which represents many kinds of sepulchral 
figures and implements, such as skulls and cross-bones, shovels 
and pickaxes, skeletons and hour-glasses ; and near the top are 
the words " Memento Mori." The Elegy, signed " B. T.," 
consists of thirty-two lines, and is surrounded by a heavy 
black border. 

There is another copy of this broadside in the library of the 
Historical Society, which was given by the late Mr. Winthrop 
more than thirty years ago. At the same time he presented 
some interesting manuscripts, among which were two elegies 
composed by Benjamin Tompson, and written on the same 
piece of paper, but not in Tompson's handwriting. One of these 
is entitled: "A Neighbours Tears dropt on y e . grave of an 
Amiable Virgin a pleasant plant cut downe in the blooming of 
her Spring Viz m™ Rebecka Sewal. Anno JEtatis 6. August 
yf 4* 1710," and is signed " Ben: Thompson." The other is 
entitled : " A Clowde of Tears, sprinkled on the Dust of the 
Amiable Virgin m? Rebecka Sewel who Suddenly died Au- 
gust. 3 1710. ^Etatis suae," and is signed " B : f : " Both 
these copies are evidently contemporaneous with the events, 
but the two are quite different from each other. The date of 
Rebecka's death, according to Sewall's Diary, is August 3, 
which is probably correct. The first of these manuscripts is 
printed in the Proceedings (2d series, VIII. 388, 389) of this 
Society ; and the other is nearly identical with " A Neigh- 
bour's Tears Sprinkled on the Dust of the Amiable Virgin," 
etc., which has just been described. 
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Rebecca Sewall was the eldest daughter of Samuel and 
Rebecca (Dudley) Sewall, and a granddaughter of the Chief- 
Justice. In early times it was the custom to address ladies of 
high position as Mistress or Mrs., whether married or not; but 
this is the only instance where I have found a little girl six 
years old so styled. 



Since this paper was communicated to the Historical Society, 
Edward W. E. Tompson, Esq., a member of the Suffolk bar, 
and a collateral descendant from Benjamin Tompson, has 
given to the Library an old manuscript which contains in 
twelve duodecimo pages various elegies, etc., that relate to the 
family. From all appearances the manuscript was written 
not long after the death of Benjamin Tompson, which took 
place on April 13, 1714 ; and as these several tributes 
seem to have some local interest, they are here presented, 
as follows: — 

A Character of the most Exemplary 

Christian, M r Samuel Tompson 

Deacon of the Church in Braintree 

who Deceased June 18. 1695. iEtatis. 64. 

'Tis not bare custom which provokes my Pen 
To lisp the praises of this Man of men 
Nor can it in the least advantage him 
Whose Soul in Rivers of Delight doth swim 
But such Examples set before this Age 
And me in special wel deserv'd a Page 
Plainness and Purity were his delight 
Least I offend his Ghost, plainly I write 
I write no Hero's, or Terrestrial Peers 
Let them be flatter'd by more learned t[ears] 
But the translation of one to his pl[ace] 
Who in Gods fear and favour ran his race 
An Entercourse with Heav'n mannag'd by Art 
And tedious pains of most he did by heart 
The Morning of his Life's aspireing years 
Commenc'd in prayers, and Penitential tears 
When but a Child and Mates had led to play 
His Spirit prompted him to Read and Pray 
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His Youth so spotless in snch Years [ ] 

As rendred him improv'd, belov'd, a [ ] 

Whome fitter for the Church, the Cour[t the] Field 

Of a more upright Life, did Braintree yeild 

It boasted Once of a most worthy Store 

Blest Tompson, Flynt, the rare presiding Hoare 

Rich Jewels : thou of such hast been possest 

Whose weary heads are all layd down to Rest 

Make room Renowned's who our Crowns have been 

In the same Page to let this Christian in 

Whome you all knew, and lov'd, wer't in a fitt 

Of Melancholy when these lines were writt 

Grave Tompson, were clouds ever in that place 

Thy sons arrival sure would clear thy Face 

He liv'd under the Umbrage of a Wing 

Whose great delight to preach, to pray, to sing 

Thousands in Lancashire 'yond Sea did know 

Who in darke times did to such torches flow 

And now the Precious Father, and Blest Son 

Know whither, and for what they fought & run 

Were ever Heav'ns by fair endeavors wan 

If Prayers could storm it, sure 'twas by this man 

But when his hand of Faith those doors had bounc d 

And wrestled stoutly, yet he all renounc'd 

His house was Morn, Noon, Night perfum'd with Prayers 

[A]nd seconded with Heav'ns Melodious Aires 

[Th]e sacred Text was Read and Opened so 

As sundry stil'd Divines could hardly do 

In conferences with his holy Friends 

Assistance from sweet Manuscripts he lends 

Such as would Old and Modern Preachers hear 

Might find the Kernel and the marrow there 

With [gre]at Affections urged on the hearts 

And Balsom poured in after sharp Darts 

H[is] Charity was General and Vast 

[With] so small a stock how could it last 

B[y] Prayer his secret Key the Heav'ns unlock't 

And when most Empty, seldom better stockt 

Assistances to poor he ne're denie'd 

And few such places where it might be try'd 

His soundness in the Faith Divines did Own 

Who hath abridg'd their labours One by One 

And Ancient Nectarists whose mouths are stopt 

Extending fruitful! boughs by him were cropt 
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Theyr fruit more choice than Pearls with him even 
His Manuscripts I call their Magazeen 
Where Honey dropt this painfull Bee was found 
Loading his thighs for all his Neighbours round 
How many weekly did with him rejoyce 
Loveing to see his face, and hear his voice 
To Lamentations now our harps are sett 
And chearfull Anthems we almost forgett 
We can as hardly sing with hiarty thanks 
As Israel on the Babilonish Banks 
So much of God is from poor Braintree fled 
As may be sighed for, more free theu sed 
His Empty place in Church, in Court, in field 
By many teares have every day been fill'd 
And poor distressed I, O where, O where ! 
Shall I find friendly hand, or faithfull Eare 
Whome shall the poor seek to in pinching grief 
Whome the distressed to Obtain reliefe 
Whome shall the Widow make her trusty friend 
And hand a Prayer at a dead lift to lend, 
Here was of Charity a liveing Spring 
Whose motives round the Greater wheels did bring 
His presence, parts, and Prayers are dearly mist 
Who could like Luther have what'ere he list 
How would he screw into each he[ar]ers brest 
When he with fervency Our Sins confest 
What melting streams of Arguments there flew 
From his own heart, as if he others knew 
Such Instruments, so qualifie'd are rare 
And very few fall to one Churches share 
Predictions I affect not, th6 I dread 
The places publick peace now he is dead 
Who lov'd and studied Unity so well 
The peaee is threatned where this prop is fell 
Lord grant us Succour to our sinking hearts 
Drop in thy Balsom while we feel thy Darts 
Answer the prayers this Blessed Saint hath made 
Our Soules let Rest with bis wnen we are laid. 

B. T. 



The following Verses were made by 

M r Benjamin Tompson 

Eoxbury June 20* 1713. 
■ being some of his la6t lines/ 
23 
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I feel this World too mean, and low. 
Patron's a lie : Friendship a Show 
Preferment trouble : Graudure Vaine 
Law a pretence : a Bubble Gaine 
Merit a flash : a Blaze Esteem 
Promise a Rush : and Hope a Dream 
Faith a Disguise : a Truth Deceit 
Wealth but a Trap : and Health a Cheat 
These dangerous Rocks, Lord help me shun 
Age tells me my Days work is done. 

Upon his Grave-stone in Roxbury. 
sub spe immortali, the Herse of 

M r Benjamin Tompson 

Learned Schoolmaster, and Physician 

And the Renowned Poet of New-England 

Obiit Aprilis 10. Anno Dom. 1714, iEtatis suae 72 

mortuus sed immortalis. 
He that would try what is true happiness 

indeed, must Dye. 

Hypomnemata 

Schemuelis Tompsoni. or 

A small Testimony of my Great Love 

and Duty to my Deare Father. 

Samuel Tompson 

who left me and mine in this present 
evill World.' June 18. 1695. Aged 64. 

Nos quoq floruimus sed flos fuit ille caducus 
Transivere Patres simul hinc transibimus omnes 
In coclo Patriam qui bene transit habet 1 
Ad quae deducat nos loca Christus Amen 

Forced by Duty, Natures Law, Love Grief 
I a Great looser, make this moan in brief 
Tears drop down Ink while I my Self bewaile 
With my five Branches for my saddest aile 
Weep you that hear me never poor Son had 
More Blessed Father, nor a loss so sad 
My Fathers Tears are wiped quite away 
But my own Tears increase with fears this day 

i Our associate, Dr. William Everett, says that this line should precede the 
one above it. 
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A Life of my frail Life : Heart of my Heart 

Soul of my Soul, could make me joy or smart 

Hath Sadly left me, Life is less Life to mee 

Heav'n is more Heav'n ; And Death less Death shall be 

The World less World ; and Earth the less I Love^j 

Relations aud Affections are above > 

My God, my Christ, my Father are above J 

I must, yet cannot drink my bitter cup 

Because my Blessed Samuel is fetch't up 

He gave himself o God at twelve Years Old 

As he himself to ne hath sometime told. 

Just Enochs path was just the path he trod 

And forty Years -ommunion with his God 

Himself maintain' 1 this great Sweet word he said 

When in his Groi ns upon his Death-bed laid 

The World hath 1 >st a staying praying prop 

New-England los a Samuel from her Gap 

Poor Braintree lo ;t a Pattern holy wise 

The Church hath lost a Watchman from her Eyes 

Saints lost a Mat< and Sick have lost a Nurse 

Neighbors have 1< st a friend, poor lost a purse 

A faithfull friend n whom they might confide 

Widow and Child - en lost a faithfull Guide 

He Serv'd the Co irt, the Field, the Church, the Town 

Serv'd Friends, & rv'd foes the greater is his Crown 

Poor Widdows, I eedy Orphans, Fatherless 

Repair'd to him, , Father in Distress 

He had his holy ( iyle, and Balm for Souls 

When fainting in heir Spiritual condoles 

His lips drop'd H •ney-comb to counsel Youth 

To Read, Pray, 1 ear and walk in all Gods Truth 

Both Grace and ^ isdom, did shine in his Face 

His mirth was Sn iles, Anger could scarce find place 

The Scriptures w ire read in his house each day 

Four times a day ivere his set task to pray 

Each night a Ser aon in his house was read 

And Counsels ga' e : which speak tho' he be dead 

Such holy wholes ime things plain solid sweet 

Souls of all Sorts and Sizes had their meat 

My Body sick in ;are my Soul to save 

Sat up one Night to pray mee from a Grave 

The place where '. e most Good could be, get, do 

It was the place \ here he would alwais go 
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Sabbaths and Lecture days, of Prayer and praise 

Were his delights, his Soul did love them Days 

Gods Book, and the Good Bookes that men did write 

To Read and meditate were his delight 

He holy Davids warbling Notes did Love 

The fitter mate for Choristers above 

God never Thundred loudly in the Aire 

But he would call and Say, let's go to Pray'r 

A great peace-maker, and a lump of Love 

Self-less for World, Selfish for things above 

Calm in his Own cause, Zealous for his God 

A gaining Schollar both by word and Rod 

Grave in his words, modest in his attire 

And in his Spirit none more low, nor higher 

His words were few and fast, soft, solid sound 

Not one of Samuels words fell to the Ground 

One high in Workes cloath'd with humility 

By lookeing low, he looked very high 

His head and heart were full, yet much did give 

And by his giveing made his own Grace thrive 

His Soul was rich, and richly did impart 

And in his giveing shew'd an holy Art 

No Bed nor Body's Ease made him refraine 

His fixed turns with Jesus to maintaine 

Gods Day he kept so holy Strict and Even 

His Sabbath keeping much resembled Heaven 

Dead yet alive, now most alive when Dead 

Could Glory fly, and yet to Glory fled 

Not Dead but lives in Heaven and in Hearts 

We have not lost him but hee's got the Start 

We 'wail our loss, and yet 'tis not a loss 

He finds a Crown while we do feel a cross 

Let's spy and try to tread his holy track 

We cannot fetch, and must not wish him back 

He bad me dread to meet him Christless where 

Christ, All, and hee, and I shall soon appear. 

Farewell 'till then mean while I'le hope & try 

Thro' Gods Assistance for thy Company 

This hope comforts my Heart — I am bereft 

If God don't take mee, I am sadly left. 

Debts to my Father are great, Old and large 

That Teares, that lines in Rhymes cannot discharge 

My GOD, my 'tother Father's slipt from mee 

I'me left alone : but give my Self to thee 
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I am poorly left if God do not me take 
Friends. Fathers, Mothers all do me forsake 
Care for thine Orphan, Lord sugar my Pill 
Mean well to mee my God who liveth still. 
Haec gemuit pauperimus Orphanus 

Edvardus Tompsonus. 

M E William Tompson 

was Ordained the first Pastor of 
the first Church in Braintree 
Septr 24. 1639. 
In October 1642. Rev? M r Tompson with 
Rev. M* Knowles of Watertown engaged in a 
Mission to Virginia upon Letters from some 
well disposed People there to the Ministers of 
New-England intreating their compassionate con- 
sideration and reliefe of their destitute circumstances 
for want of Good Ministers to preach the Gospel. 
But the next Year they were driven home again 
by the Government there who made this Order, 
Viz. That such as would not con- 
form to the Ceremonies of the Church of England, should 
by such a day depart the Country. Whence he returned to 
Braintree where he served Christ many years, till melancholy 
distempers prevailed, But at last they were removed, and he 
fell asleep in the Lord, and his body was buried in Braintree. 
[Pjsal. 37. 37. 



Remarks on the Bright, and 
dark side of that American Pillar 

M R William Tompson. 

Pastor of the Church in Braintree. 
Who triumphed Decemb r 10* 1666 ^Etat 68. 

But may a Rural Pen try to set forth 
Such a Great Fathers Ancient Grace & worth 
I undertake a no less Arduous Theme 
Then the Old Sages found the Chaldas Dream 
'Tis more then Tythes of a profound respect 
That must be paid such a Melchizedeck 
36 
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Oxford this light with tongues & Arts doth trim 

And then his Northern Town doth Challeng him 

His Time and Strength he Center'd there in this 

To do good works, and be what now he is. 

His fulgent Virtues there & learned Strains 

Tall comely Presence, Life uusoil'd with stains 

Things most on WORTHIES in their stories writ 

Did him to move in Orbs of Service fitt 

Things more peculiar yet, my muse intend 

Say stranger things then these, so weep & End 

When he forsook first his Oxonian Cell 

Some Scores at once from Popish darkness fell 

So this Reformer studied ! rare first fruits ! 

Shakeing a Grab-tree thus by hot disputes 

The acrid juice by miracle turn'd wine 

And rais'd the Spirits of our young Divine 

Hearers like Doves flock'd with contentios wing 

Who should be first, feed most : most homeward bring 

Laden with honey like Hybloean Bees 

They knead it into combs upon their knees 

Why he from Europes pleasant Garden fled 

In the Next Age will be with horrour said 

Braintree was of this Jewel then possest 

Untill himself he labour'd into Rest 

His Inventory then with Johns was took 

His rough Coat, Girdle with the Sacred Book 

When Reverend Knowles & he sail'd hand in hand 

To Christ, Espousing the Virginian Land 

Upon a ledge of Craggy Rocks near stav'd 

His Bible in his bosome thrusting sav'd 

The Bible, the best cordial of his Heart 

Come floods, come flames (cry'd he) we'l never part 

A Constellation of great converts there 

Shone round him and his Heav'nly Glory were 

With a Rare Skill in hearts, this Doctor cou'd 

Steal into them words that should do them good 

His Balsom's from the Tree of Life distill'd 

Hearts cleans'd and heal'd, & with rich comforts fill'd 

But here's the wo ! Balsoms which others cur'd 

Would in his Own Turn hardly be endur'd 

Apollyon Owing him a cursed Spleen 

Who an Apollos in the Church had been 

Dreading his Trafflck here would be undone 

By Numerous proselites he daily won 
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Accus'd him of Imaginary faults 
And push'd him down so into dismal vaults 
Vaults where he kept long Ember weeks of grief 
'Till Heav'n alarm' d sent him in relief 
Then was a Daniel in the lyons Den 
A man, Oh how belov'd of God and men 
By his beds-side an Hebrew sword there lay 
With which at last he drove the Devil away 
Quaker's too durst not bear his keen replies 
But fearing it half drawn the trembler flyes 
Like Lazarus new rais'd from Death appears 
The Saint that had been dead for many years 
Our Nehemiah said, shall such as I 
Desert my flock, and like a Coward fly 
Long had the Churches begg'd the saints release 
Releas'd at last, he dies in Glorious peace 
The Night is not so long, but phosphors ray 
Approaching Glories doth on high display 
Faith's Eye in him discern'd the Morning Star 
His heart leap'd ; sure the Sun cannot be far 
In Extasies of Joy, he Ravish'd Cryes 
Love, Love the Lamb, the Lamb, in whome he dies. 
Decembr 10. 1666. 

Gulielmi Tompsoni Braintreensis 
Ecclesise Pastoris in Anglia utraque 
Celeberimi vice [viri?]. Epitaphium 

Judicious Zeale : New-Englands Boanerges 
Lies Tombles : not to spare the Churches Charges 
But that the world may know he lacks no Tomb 
Who in Ten thousand hearts commanded room 
While thus the thundring Textman hidden lies 
Some Virgins slumber : Others wantonize. 

B. T. 

William Tompson 

Anagr. 
lo now I'm past il. 

Why weep ye still for me my Children Dear 
What cause have ye of Sorrow Grief or fear. 
Lo now all Evil things are past and gone 
Terror black Choler and strangulion 
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My Paines are cur'd no Grief doth me annoy 

My Sorrows all are turned into joy 

No fiend of Hell henceforth shall me assay 

My fears are heald, my Teares are wipe'd away 

Gods reconsiled face I now behold 

He hath dispers'd my darkness manifold 

In Abrams bosom now I sweetly Rest 

Of perfect Joy and Happyness possest. 

William Tompson 

Anagr. 
Now I am slipt home 

Four Years twice told I dwelt in darkest Cell 
In cruel Bonds of Melancholy bound 
I surely thought I was in lowest Hejl 
Much paine and Grief e, but no relief I found 
But now thr6 Grace my weighty chain is loos'd 
God hath return 'd my long Captivity 
My weary Soul which comfort oft refus'd 
This day is set at perfect Liberty 
And now I dwell at home with Christ my Lord 
With Robes of Righteousness most richly Clad 
With rarest pleasures the highest Heav'ns affo[rd] 
Feasted refresh'd beyond Expression Glad. 

S. Danforth. 

Scriptum V Dom. S. T. Nepotem 

William Tompson, the father of Benjamin, and the subject 
of the last elegy, died on December 10, 1666. He fell into the 
Devil's bath, — " Balneum Diaboli, a black Melancholy, which 
for divers Years almost wholly disabled him for the Exercise 
of his Ministry," as Cotton Mather says in his Magnalia 
(Book III. p. 119). The writer of the piece was probably 
Samuel Danforth, a graduate of Harvard College in the Class 
of 1643. 

The Latin line at the end undoubtedly refers to the person 
who copied the various elegies into the little book. The 
initial letters are those of Samuel Tompson, of Newbury, a 
graduate in the Class of 1710, who was the eldest son of 
Edward (H. C. 1684), and a nephew of Benjamin (H. C. 
1662) ; and there is reason to think that the line was written 
by his younger brother William (H. C. 1718). 
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Mr. Gamaliel Bradford spoke briefly of the conflict be- 
tween the royal governors of Massachusetts and the provincial 
legislatures, especially with reference to financial questions. 

Mr. A. C. Goodell, Jr., communicated a complete list of the 
attorneys-general and solieitors-genei - al of Massachusetts from 
the time of Sir Edmund Andros down to the Revolution, as 
follows : — 

The following is an attempt to give a clear and succinct 
statement in chronological order of the several attorneys-gen- 
eral and solicitors-general of Massachusetts down to the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution of the Commonwealth. 
The subject is involved in so many intricacies that it is not 
surprising that the official list prepared and annually issued 
by the clerks of the Senate and House of Representatives is 
not only so incomplete as to be practically worthless, but is 
positively misleading. 

The chief source of error in compiling these lists has been 
an imperfect understanding of the changes made in the man- 
ner of constituting these officers. Before the presidency of 
Dudley there had been no such officer as attorney-general in the 
colony. Under Dudley and his successor, Andros, the attorney- 
general was, of course, appointed, there being no assembly. 

During the inter-charter period the office was continued, and 
was filled by election ; since, however, there is no record of 
more than one election during that period, it must be assumed 
that the official tenure of Attorney-General Checkley was dur- 
ing the pleasure of the General Court, or until the choice of a 
successor. 

By the general proclamation for the continuance in place of 
persons in office, issued by Sir "William Phips, the first gov- 
ernor under the province charter, Checkley remained in office 
according to his former holding, until October 28, 1692, when 
he received a commission from the Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Council, to hold during the pleasure of the 
crown. 1 This precedent was followed by Governor Dudley in 
1702, in the appointment of his son Paul to this office. 

1 This, though not expressed in the commissions of the provincial judges, was 
the tenure by which they held, and not quamdiu se bene gesserint, as the commis- 
sions now run. See Life and Works of John Adams, III. 511 et seq. By the 
seventeenth article of Phips's instructions, he was required " to nominate a fit 
person for Attorney-General." The same instruction became the twenty-first of 
Bellomont's, the thirty-fifth of Dudley's, and the fortieth of Burges's and Shute's. 
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In 1715, however, a report having gained credence that a 
new attorney-general, bearing a commission directly from the 
crown, was coming over to take the office, the House of Rep- 
resentatives raised the question of the right of the Governor 
and Council to appoint. Their claim was that the authority 
conferred upon the Assembly, by the charter, to name and 
settle, annually, 1 all civil officers excepting those whose elec- 
tion and constitution had been previously reserved, in the 
same instrument, to the crown, or to the Governor of the 
province, included the attorney-general. On the other hand, 
the practice which had prevailed from the beginning of the 
first administration was founded upon a previous clause in 
the charter granting and ordaining that it should be lawful for 
the Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Coun- 
cil, to nominate and appoint, besides the judges and certain 
other enumerated officers, other officers " to our Council and 
Courts of Justice belonging." The received opinion was that 
the attorney-general was within this exception, — he being, as 
was alleged, an officer of the courts. 

The Council, though at first disputing the claim of the rep- 
resentatives, eventually conceded it, probably upon the strength 
of the support it received in the opinion of that eminent lawyer 
Sir Edward Northey, Attorney-General of England. The result 
of this controversy was the election of Paul Dudley in 1716, 
and of his successors in office down to and including Joseph 
Hiller. 

In 1729 the old dispute was renewed in the Legislature upon 
the authority of Sir Robert Raymond, 2 son-in-law of Northey, 
and his successor in the office of attorney-general, who, jointly 
with the solicitor-general, Sir Philip York, 3 officially gave an 
opinion directly opposite to that expressed by Northey. This 
opinion was in a report to the Lords of Trade upon the me- 
morial of Governor Shute, in which they certified that they 
were of opinion that the House of Representatives had made 
great encroachments on his Majesty's prerogative in joining in 
the election of the attorney-general, and had "assumed to 

1 Hence the term expired upon the election of a successor the next year, or, 
failing such election, upon the dissolution of the General Assembly convened next 
after the end of the political year in which the incumbent had been chosen. 

2 Afterwards Lord Raymond. 

8 Afterwards Lord Hardwicke. 
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themselves the exercise of powers neither warranted by this 
charter nor given them by law." It would seem that the fact 
that Sir Robert had given his opinion, with his reasons, at 
length, the year before, and that it had been thus reaffirmed 
and corroborated, was known to Lieutenant-Governor Dum- 
mer 1 in 1724 ; since, upon the election of John Read, that 
year, he submitted to the Council the question of the legality 
of the proceeding ; and notwithstanding they advised that the 
election was in accordance with the charter, and though Read 
was pre-eminently fitted for the office, Dummer withheld his 
consent 2 to the election. In 1729, however, upon the question 
of proceeding to choose an attorney-general, the Council at 
first refused to join with the House. This refusal was repeated 
the next year; but in 1731, and thereafter, until 1749, both 
branches annually joined in the election, — the governor or 
lieutenant-governor for the time being withholding his con- 
sent, by excepting from the list of officers elected the person 
chosen attorney-general, and adding to the usual form of his 
certificate of approval a negative, concluding with the words, 
" there being an attorney-general already duly appointed." 

In 1749 the Council decided to put an end to this farcical 
annual performance, by persisting in their refusal to join in the 
election of attorney-general. This led to a lively controversy, 
in which the whole dispute was reviewed, and discussed with 
great acuteness and ability. The result, however, was the 
abandonment, until the Revolution, of the election of attorney- 
general. 

1 And see Sewall's Letter-Book, vol. ii. p. 164. 

2 From what I knew of the legislative practice, and the occasional slips and 
omissions of the Secretary, I had supposed that the Lieutenant-Governor's consent 
was actually given, though not expressly so stated in the record ; but recently, 
with the efficient aid of our accomplished associate Rev. Dr. Slafter, I have been 
put in possession of facts which seem to show conclusively that Read was not in 
office this year. The most important fact is that he appeared this year in the 
Superior Court of Judicature, and moved in arrest of judgment for John Check- 
ley, a person convicted upon indictment. The " attorney-general" had been spe- 
cially charged to prosecute this case, and at that time Read held the office ; but his 
term expired before the indictment was tried. A close examination and com- 
parison of the records and files of the court, in which I had the intelligent assist- 
ance of Dr. Slafter, disclosed nothing that would throw a doubt upon the 
conclusion we arrived at, that it was owing to no peculiarity of our local prac- 
tice, and was not in violation of his official obligations, that Read appeared for 
the defence, since the fact that his election had not been consented to left him 
free to choose his clients. 
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In 1775 the subject was again seriously and deliberately con- 
sidered, and, after two years, a choice by the whole Assembly 
was decided to be conformable to the requirement of the char- 
ter ; and this continued to be the rule until the power was 
revested in the Governor and Council by the ninth article of 
the first section of the second chapter of the Constitution. 

The preceding sketch affords an explanation of the record in 
the legislative journals of numerous elections, seemingly regu- 
lar, and yet conflicting with other entries, of appointments by 
the executive. These apparent inconsistencies have led to 
many gross errors in the attempt to get at the real facts with- 
out exhaustive research. 

In the case of the absence of the attorney -general, or of a 
vacancy in the office, the courts assumed authority to appoint 
an attorney for the crown, or for the State, pro Me vice. Hence 
such names as George Farwell or Farewell, William Brattle, 
James Otis, Robert Auchmuty, etc., have improperly crept into 
the list of attorneys-general ; and others, who at some time 
actually held the office, are not mentioned, or recorded as serv- 
ing at times when they were not in office. 

The commissions of oyer and terminer, as I have formerly 1 
had occasion to show at considerable length, were not of that 
class of established judicatories which, by the charter, were to 
be created by the Legislature, and they were not tribunals in 
which the attorneys-general appeared by virtue of their office. 
An attorney was usually specially appointed to conduct pro- 
ceedings for the crown in these courts. Such was the ease in 
the court which tried the Salem witches, when Thomas Newton 
appeared for the crown while Checkley was attorney-general. 
Newton, however, was superseded by Checkley 2 after the 
latter had received a special commission to conduct those 
prosecutions. 

By the following tables it appears that from 1686 to 1780 the 
office of attorney-general was filled seventeen times by elec- 
tion of the General Court (with the consent of the chief execu- 
tive for the time being), and nine times during the same period 
the office was filled by executive appointment. The solicitors- 
general, as also the "special attorney-general," — a solitary 

1 See the paper on "Witch Trials in Massachusetts," in Proc. Mass. Hist. 
Soc, vol. xx. p. 297 et seq. 
3 July 27, 1692. 
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instance, and under a commission in force only about three 
months, — were appointed. The sum of the years of service 
of the appointed attorneys, however, exceeds that of those 
holding by election about fifty-five years. The years in which 
there was no attorney-general regularly constituted are 1721 
and 1724, and from September, 1774, to June 12, 1777, besides 
other shorter periods between successive terms. 

TABLE OP ATTORNEYS-GENERAL BEFORE THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

CHOSEN. APPOINTED. 

Under the Presidency of Joseph Dudley : 
Benjamin Bullivant Date uncertain, but before 

July 1, 1686; sworn in, 
July 26. 

Under Sir Edmund Andros : 
James Graham Date uncertain, but as early 

as Aug. 25, 1687, he was 
"settled in Boston and made 
attorney -general." 

During the inter-charter period : 
Anthony Checkley June 14, 1689 

Under the Province Charter : 
Anthony Checkley Oct. 28, 1692 

Paul Dudley July 6, 1702 

Paul Dudley June 8, 1716 

Paul Dudley June 19, 1717 

Paul Dudley June 2.5, 1718 Resigned Nov. 22, 1718. 

John Valentine Nov. 22, 1718 

John Valentine June 24, 1719 

Thomas Newton June 19, 1720 Died May 28, 1721. 

( Vacancy ; John Read chosen, but negatived by Governor Shute.) 
John Overing June 29, 1722 

John Read June 20, 1723 

( Vacancy ; John Read chosen, but not consented to.) 
John Read June 28, 1725 

John Read June 21, 1726 

John Read June 28, 1727 

Joseph Hiller June 19, 1728 

(Addirlgton Davenport, Jr., chosen June 12, but declined.) 

37 
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CHOSEN. APPOINTED. 

John Overing June 26, 1729 

Edmund Trowbridge June 29, 1749 

Edmund Trowbridge May 14, 1762 1 

(Made Justice of the Superior Court of Judicature, March 25, 1767.) 
Jeremiah Gridlet March 25, 1767 

(Died Sept. 7, 1767.) 
Jonathan Sewall Nov. 18, 1767 

( Vacancy from September, 1774, to June 12, 1777.)' 2 

1 Reappointment after demise of the Crown. 

2 Benjamin Kent was appointed for seven successive terms, beginning April 
term, 1776, by the Court of General Sessions of the Peace for Suffolk County, " to 
act as attorney-general " for the term. This covered a part of the term of 
Attorney-General Paine ; and though Kent continued to be appointed until as 
late as January term, 1779, in the later appointments he is recorded as serving 
"in the absence of the Attorney-General." 

By a resolve which is numbered CXXIII. in the printed resolves of the year 
1777, thirty pounds were allowed to Kent, upon his petition for compensation 
" for his service as attorney-general for this State, from April 1776 to July 1777, 
inclusive." The date of this resolve is the eleventh of October, and on the 
fourteenth a warrant for paying to Kent the amount of this allowance was signed. 
In the House journals, under date of September 22, 1777, there is the minute 
of a vote referring a petition, similarly described, to a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Gray, Mills, and Grout ; and, under date of the tenth of October, there is 
a minute of the vote of acceptance of a report of the Committee " on the petition 
of Benjamin Kent, Esq r ," and of its being "sent up for Concurrence." 

No petition precisely of the same purport as the above has been discovered ; but 
an original petition signed by Kent, still remaining in the State Archives, and dated 
the eleventh of October, alleges " That on his late memorial for an allowance for 
his late service as attorney-general of s d State, in the County of Suffolk," from 
April, 1776, " to October, 1777, inclusively," the House determined that the County 
ought to pay him, but that many of the justices of the Court of Sessions appre- 
hended " that, as the law and practice now is and has been," their allowance for 
any pay to the attorney-general "is unprecedented," and that they could not 
order it. The petitioner therefore prayed the Legislature to order and empower 
the Court of Sessions for Suffolk to allow him such compensation as to them 
should appear reasonable. On the same day this petition was " read, and com- 
mitted to Mr. Niles, Captain Wales, and Mr. Greenleaf, who were directed to 
consider the matter at large." No formal report by this Committee has been dis- 
covered ; but it is to be noticed that the printed resolve above referred to was 
passed the same day. 

The inference from the record, therefore, is, that Kent sought compensation 
for services rendered as prosecuting attorney in Suffolk County during the period 
named in his petition, and that the Legislature chose to reward him, by an allow- 
ance from the State treasury, for services rendered by him as " attorney-general," 
pro hdc vice, during the period of the vacancy in that office, from the beginning of 
the State government to the date of Paine's acceptance of the office. 

Soon after the passage of the above-named resolve a bill entitled "An Act to 
impower the Courts of General Sessions of the Peace in the several Counties in 
this State to appoint an Attorney General," was introduced in the House, but was 
defeated, October 15, 1777, on a motion for a third reading. 
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CHOSEN. APPOINTED. 

Robert Treat Paine June 12, 1777 Accepted Aug. 26. 1 

Robert Treat Paine June 19, 1778 (sworn) 

Robert Treat Paine Feb. 5, 1779 

Robert Treat Paine Jan. 4, 1780 

SPECIAL ATTORNEY-GENERAL,* ETC. 
Jonathan Sewall March 25, 1767 

SOLICITOR-GENERAL,' ETC. 

Jonathan Sewall June 24, 1767 

( Vacancy from Nov. 18, 1767, to March 14, 1771.) 

Samuel Quinct 4 March 14, 1771 

(A refugee, 1774-1775.) 

Incidental remarks were made during the meeting by the 
President, the Hon. William Everett, and Messrs. Justin 
Winsor, Gamaliel Bradford, and William W. Goodwin. 

A new volume of the Proceedings, comprising the record of 
eight stated meetings, from April, 1894, to February, 1895, 
both inclusive, was on the table for distribution. 

1 To the honorable the Council & House of Representatives of the State of 
Massachusetts Bay, — 

Gentlemen, — I consider my self much honored by your appointment of me 
to the office of Attorney General for this State. 

I hope the importance of my political Engagements will be considered as an 
Excuse for my not giving an answer sooner. 

1 accept of the Office, and hope whilst I am in it I shall answer the reasonable 
expectations of my Constituents. 

With the greatest Esteem I am 

Y r . obedient hble 

Sert R T Paine. 

August 26. 1777. — Mass. Archives, vol. 198, p. 104. 

2 "... to be Special Attorney General in all matters and causes whereto 
Jeremiah Gridley, Esq 1 : shall be prevented attending . . ." — Executive Records 
of the Council, vol. xvi. p. 212. This appointment was superseded upon his 
appointment as Solicitor-General. 

3 "... to be Sollicitor General, Council at Law, and Special Attorney in 
all causes and cases to which the Attorney General shall not attend, in as 
full a manner as the Attorney General could act if he was present and acted 
therein . . . " — Ibid., p. 235. 

* "Samuel Quincy Esq r to be Solicitor General, for the Province." — Ibid., 
p. 536. 



